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The Loening Air Yacht, product of this plant, is now universally recog- 
nised as the leading flying boat in the world and is being used exclusively 
this summer on the New York-Newport Air Line. 

Besides the Loening Air Yacht, this corporation has designed and con- 
structed many successful types of aeroplanes for the Air Services of the 
United States Army and Navy. 

With a new specially constructed factory, completely equipped, operated 
by a highly trained and skilled personnel our organization has ideal facilities 
and a wealth of experience for handling the important experimental devel- 
opment work required to maintain for the United States its leadership in 
aeronautics. 

Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 

31st Street & East River New York City 

Telephones — Cable Address — 

Lexington 9710-1-2 "Monoplane" New York 
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Wright Aeronautical 
a Corporation announces that 
it has acquired by merger the 
assets and business of the Law- 
rance Aero Engine Corporation. 

By this acquisition, the Wright 
Company adds to its present line of 
water cooled airplane motors the 
Lawrance line of air cooled motors. 


The Lawrance Company has 
been the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of air cooled motors and to- 
day has the only fully developed 
line now being produced in this 
country. 

The increased engineering and 
production facilities resulting 
from the merger of the Lawrance 
and W right Companies will result 
in an increased speed of develop- 
ment in the air cooled type of 
engine, which is rapidly becoming 
a vital factor in aviation. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Pulerjon, New Jersey. V.S.A. 
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Aerial Armaments adequat 

1 1! ERE should be great caution used in considering the 
i reraft rivalry between France and England. The wide 
!li. y that is being given to it may have behind it a pur- 
e i't is not apparent to the public. 

outstanding facts are not beiug emphasized. The first 
ost important is the growing conviction that the most 
um.ieal form of warfare is in the air. The second point 
>e considered is the present military and naval control of 

i in practically all countries except Eng- " 


to protect the American Navy against any ei 
considered, it is : 


ml Italy. Consequently there is a fear that the 
en lures of aircraft will tend to divert the military and 
expropriations to the expansion of the air force. 

■ read that Admiral Sims believes that “a bomb weighing 
rounds with 2,500 pounds of T.N.T. would sink any 
-iup now built or likely to bo built, if exploded within 
hundred feet of the hull” and Admiral Fullam states 

itcly dependent upon air power. It can be successfully 
■1 only through the medium of air power;” and these 
"re echoed by the distinguished English Admiral Sir 
Scott. Admiral Moffat, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
of the Navy Department is aware of the changed 


vorld c 


When the military point of 
difficult to secure expressed opi 

issued in Washington that a recommendation has been made 
to greatly increase our military air force and have some con- 
tinuing aircraft program is encouraging. But it will not 
assist American aviation if it is not considered in the light of 
economy. Will a million dollars invested next year in const 
ivalry, ordnance or infantry give equal results to 
nount spent in aircraft? The hardest trial of any 
department head is to cut his appropriations. When those 
who supervise the allocation of the army budget lack a vision 
of aerial warfare or are fearful of its development, the ques- 
tion of comparative economy becomes involved. 

Economy has been the keynote of President Harding’s ad- 
ministration. It is the policy of all nations now. Aircraft 
development should be considered from this viewpoint alone. 
Premier Baldwin has announced that “In conformity with our 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
British Government would gladly co-operate with other Gov- 
ernments in limiting the strength of air armaments on lines 
similar to the Treaty of Washington in case of the navy, and 
it is needless to say, will govern the 


nditioi 


police 


of air i 


f France is enabling her to dictate terms. She is able 
ipy German territory and hold it in defiance of the 

we have four Admirals, all definitely stating that 
I is dominating future sea warfare and Admiral Moffat, 
ic subject of appropriations comes up, bewails the fact 
*>’ five per cent of the total naval budget is allowed his 
He says “out of three hundred and forty million 

>'J less than fifteen millions. On this meager appro- 
uiaged to struggle along and barely keep 


Of course, from the standpoint of politics, it would be 
great triumph to save any nation the necessity of spendii 
appropriations for aerial defense. But, until statesmen a 
willing to discuss the limitation of the size of standing armi 


n and 


mi afloat.” 
nr that th 
effect on 




t of a 


my hat 


s then 


amount of the ap 

day when the advanl 
ire country. 


I””-- 


will be v 
iges of . 


ilitary or naval c 
■pinent. With ai 
I speed, altitude, i 
) a desire to excel in the air, 
more practical. Untold sums 
id transportation. The entire 
for aircraft, while primarily 
ill invested if it advances the 
ir transport will be available 


ninety-fiv 

stand-pat naval opinion hns been 

I William L. Rodgers. Head of the General Board and 
Officer on the active list of the navy. Compare his 
nl with those above. He minimizes the role of aircraft These facts cannot be too often reiterated. Economy of 
ing that “their importance upon whieh the public has aerial warfare is certain to become a subject of wide dis- 
1 its attention arises from their impunity from pursuit cussion. Already attempts have been made to compare the 
other vehicle. This importance is greatly reduced cost of wartime aviation with the cost of a fleet of warships, 
icy are opposed by equally speedy enemies. When but these statistical gymnastics will not becloud the funda- 
cs have aircraft the role of aircraft on both sides sinks mental issue. The public, informed as to the comparative 
uxiliaiy only. Aircraft can be supreme only vhen economy and efficiency of aircraft, and noting the remarkable 
d by one side only." growth of Europe's subsidized commercial air services, will 

ntly the Admiral has convinced himself that a “five look with encouraging approval upon an adequate American 
naval air force that spends fifteen million dollars is Air Force. 
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Foreign Air Armaments and the United States 

British Air Force to be Increased One and a Half Times, Making It 
Second Strongest in the World 
BY LADISLAS D'ORCY 


" The agitation 
France — should fc 


te 27. 1923. 


concern by those 
lolicjl in the United 
• York Times of 


bombing, ground attack, torpedo, observation and scouting 
squadrons, but not school squadrons, nor what in this i , untry 
arc called “service squadrons”, which in reality are air parks 
in the British and French parlance. 

TABLE 1. PRESENT AIR STRENGTH OF GREAT PC .VERS 


xt be bro 


1008 


Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on June 26 that the British 
government had decided to establish a home defense air force 
sufficiently strong to defend the country adequately from at- 
tack by the strongest air force within striking distance. He 
declared that it was planned to add in the shortest possible 
time thirty-four airplane squadrons to the eighteen provided 
for home defense in the estimates passed last spring, which 
addition brought the authorized combatant strength of the 
Royal Air Force up to fifty squadrons. The further addition 
of thirty-four air squadrons would give the Royal Air Force 
a combatant strength of eighty-four squadrons, c- -* **" 
peace time allowance of twelve machines per squad 

The British Air Increase 

The “strongest air force within striking distance” 
the Premier referred is evidently the French air for 
according to reliable sources of 
over 1500 first line airplanes, and w 
a total of 2000 planes within the > „ 

Mr. Baldwin said that the home defense air force will be 
organized on a regular and permanent military basis and, in 
addition, on a territorial air reserve basis, so arranged as to 
insure that sufficient strength will be immediately available 
for purposes of defense. The fullest use will be made of 
civilian and labor facilities. The details of the organization 
will be framed also with a view to the possibility of subsequent 
expansion, but before any further development takes place 
the question will be reexamined in the light of the air strength 
of foreign Powers. 

As explained by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for 
Air. the yearly expenditure would average about £5,500,- 
000, hut this average would not be reached for three years. 
He estimated the expenditure this year would not exceed 
£500,000. 

Mr. Baldwin concluded by stating that Great Britain, in 
conformity with her obligations under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, would gladly cooperate with other Gov- 
ernments in limiting the strength of air armaments on lines 
similar to the Treaty of Washington. 

As will be seen from the accompanying tables which were 
prepared by the stall of Aviation from very recent and sub- 
stantially reliable sources of information, the addition of 
thirty air squadrons would make of Great Britain the second 
air power in the world, a position the United States now en- 
joys, while France would still remain materially in the lead. 

The importance of this subject of relative air power is so 
obvious at the present time, when all countries, large and 
small, begin to realize that a well organized air force is the 
cheapest and most effective means of nat 


II be d 


with h 




Powi 


•, for the first ti 
n the Limitation of Ar 
w of the relative ail 
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In Table II the relative air strength of the Great 
is shown as it will be in 1924 and 1925 when the >i 
authorized and contemplated expansions will have bee n 
established fact. It will be seen from this table uu 
American air power remains stationary during the ni x' 
strength will be exceeded by France, 


Britain and Italy, 
known, but judging by t 
alone, not to speak of othe 
certain that Japanese air 
thirty-three squadrons, bu 
From this it would follow 
have dropped to fifth plac 


■ program of Japan is not di lls 
last Japanese air appropiia 
indicative factors, it is as ivt 
power will not remain limit* 
will be considerably in. re 
hat by 1925 the United Stales 
among the leading air powe: 


Table III shows the types of planes which make u. 
combatant air squadrons of the Great Powers. The numbers 
include both army and navy squadrons where separate 
services exist, as may be seen from appropriate foot note 


detail. The accom- 
nec the Washington 

ingth of the Great 


.e United States is the second air power in the world. The 
relative standing of the Great Powers is compared on the 
basis of both the number of first line planes (which is ex- 
clusive of school planes) and the number of combatant air- 
plane squadrons. By the latter term are meant pursuit, 


Table IV gives the distribution of air squadrons ol 
Great Powers, os far as information is available. In 
connection the following supplementary data will be o 
terest. Of the air forces stationed “overseas” — as expli 
in the relative foot notes— France has twenty-eight squai 
in North Africa (Algeria, Tunis and Morocco), eight i. £ 
two in IndoChina and one in French West Africa; the U 
States has five in Hawaii, three in the Philippines, • lir 
Panama, and one each in Guam, Santo Domingo am! I 
Great Britain ten in Mesopotamia, six in India, four ir. E 


1 three in Palestine, with four temporarily at the Dar- 
i. llcs; Italy has three squadrons in Tripoli and Bengasi, 
1 Japan has three squadrons in Korea, in addition to two 
police air squadrons in Formosa which do not appear 
'' esc tabulations. 

I. -hould also be noted that these tabulations do not include 
\isting ten American National Guard squadrons nor 
ish, Canadian, Australian and South African Air Forces, 
, which may be — — * — — * ■* 



quarters at Langley Field, and the 3rd Attack Group, com- 
posed of four ground attack squadrons, with headquarters at 
Kelly Field. Composite Groups are stationed in Hawaii, tbs 
Philippines and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The British Royal Air Force is organized in Home Com- 
mands and Overseas Commands, as follows. England and 
Scotland are divided into an Inland Area with two Groups 
which take in all the squadrons cooperating with the armv, 
and into a Coastal Area with two Groups, in which are com- 
prised all the squadrons cooperating with the navy for coast 
defense. The Overseas Commands comprise the Egyptian 
Group with headquarters at Cairo, which includes the Pales- 
tine Wing; the Mediterranean Group with headquarters at 
Malta; the Iraq (Mesopotamia) Command with headquarters 
at Bagdad; and the Indian Group with headquarters at Delhi. 

The strategical organization of the new Royal Italian Air 
Force has not yet been made public, except that it is to include 
Air Fleet Commands, Air Division Commands, Pursuit Wings, 
Day and. Night Bombing Wings, Observation Wings anil 


Balloon Gi 

Little is also known of the wi 
Forces. The Army Air Service 
Battalions (groups) consisting each ofthi 


Japanese Air 
irganized in six Airplane 


ild further be added for a fair comprehension of the 
of relative air power that the average allowance of 
. aries a good deal in the different air 

Thus, it is twelve in the U. S. Army Air Service, the 


per 


Marine Corps Air Force, the Royal British 
the reorganization plan of the Italian Air Force, while 
ighteen in the U. S. Naval Aviation, ten in the present 
,i ration of the Italian Air Force and in the Japanese Air 
• 'S. and nine on the average in the French Air Services, 
.ns must bo kept in mind when comparing air power in 
- of air squadrons alone. At the same time comparisons 

I xolusively on the number of first line planes in service 
' ten misleading, for a squadron represents with its trained 
"inel an organization “in being”— to paraphrase Mahan— 

I I can be expanded in time of war, whereas sheer numbers 
1 .lies, devoid of the tactical and moral organization into 
!. they can be fitted, merely represent potential, not actual, 
I..-' strength. Under the circumstances, the difficulty of 
h will not escape the reader 1 s attention, the comparison 
,r power given in the accompanying tables is probably 
Inible^as.it is humanly possible to make it unofficially at 

Present Air Fleets 

cic remain to be said a few words regarding the strate- 
. rgamzation of the air forces under review. Information 
.i- subject is rather scanty, in particular as regards Japan 

c main striking force of the French Air Service consists: 
,lle First Air Division, with headquarters at Metz, 

. is composed of a Pursuit Brigade of twenty squadrons 
' "‘M’ ® oni , b . in 8 Brigade of twenty -four squadrons; (2) 

‘ i't Bombing Brigade of twelve squadrons, with head- 
' i - nt Nancy; and (3) of a Composite Air Brigade, with 
i miters at Chateauroux, consisting of ten pursuit and 
>' day bombing squadrons. In addition to this force 
i re seven observation regiments consisting each of one 
i. "liters, four or five observation groups of two squadrons 
I.nd one pursuit group of four squadrons with the 
rv photo section and air parks; an eighth observation 
' ''• stationed at Syria, only has eight observation squad- 
■ lid no pursuit group. 

-Irategical commands of the U. S. Army Air Service 
i'- nre t * le *'* ra *' Wing, with headquarters at 

I'd. Tex., and the Second Wing, with headquarters nt 
v Field, Va., which corresponds to the distribution of 
force along two fronts : the Mexican frontier and the 
. seaboard. The main striking force consists of the 
r ~uit Group, composed of four pursuit squadrons, with 
arters at Selfridgc Field, Mich. ; the 2nd Bombardment 
composed of three bombing squadrons, with head- 


v of military i 


if the Ger 


The German-Russian Enigma 

These brief notes will enable the reader to obtain a fairlv 
comprehensive view of how the leading air forces of tile world 
are organized today. It will be at once apparent, that the 
French air force has in particular been organized with a view 
to being capable of immediate offense with a powerful mass ol: 
pursuit and day bombing airplanes. The main objective of 
this air force is still an unknown equation represented bv the 
German trained Russian air fleet of tomorrow, seconded "bv a 
German commercial fleet. This eventuality is ridiculed’ ir" 
many quarters on the ground that commercial airplanes can - 
not be converted into satisfactory military airplanes. B 
it is really not necessary to ascribe to the Germans da 

nor believe reports of seci 
installation in the commerc 
in a German-Russian air coi 
commercial planes could n 
He used lor bombing or observation purposes, tliev won 
make excellent troop carriers in case of war. Only the other 
day Sir Samuel Hoare, British air minister, described to the 
House of Commons how in Mesopotamia British troop carry- 
ing airplanes transported an infantry company with its full 
military equipment to a place which could not be reached bv 
traveling over the ground. Such an example, multiplied ii 
hundred or a thousand times, gives us an inkling of how a 
given territory may be invaded and occupied by a flying army 
transported in troop carriers and protected by pursuit 
machines. 

Of course, a German troop carrying air fleet unprotected 
by a strong force of pursuit planes would be a negligible 
military factor, for it would fall an easy prev to hostile 
fighting machines. But this is just where Russia" is supposed 
to furnish the missing link in the air organization. Whether 
German clandestine air armaments are a myth or not, Soviet 
Russia’s bid for air power is an undeniable reality. 

Statistical information will be published in the near future 
in Aviation, showing the efforts Russia is making toward 
building up a powerful air force. In the meantime, it will 
lie sufficient to cite a few significant incidents in support of 
this fact. Last winter, during a military review held in Mos- 
cow, Leon Trotsky, Soviet War Minister, exclaimed, pointing 
to the Red air squadrons firing overhead: “In the air all 
start alike, and there we shall not remain behind!” Shortly 
afterward the Junkers aircraft works of Dessau, Germany, 
were granted a concession for establishing a branch in Russia, 
and elaborate plans were drawn up by the general staff of the 
Red Air Fleet to supplement its serious lack of up to dato 
equipment and qualified personnel. A national subscription 
was also started in behalf of a strong air force. It is not 
money alone that the Soviet government seeks to obtain by 
these means for it is actually engaged in educating the Rus- 
sian masses to the value of air power. An appeal sent out 
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It will be seen from the data given in this article that if 
our own air forees remain stationary, Great Britain’s and 
Italy’s authorized and contemplated air programs will within 
the next two years make the United States rank fourth instead 
of second among the world’s air powers. If, furthermore, 
Japanese air power continues to expand, as may reasonably 
be expected on the strength of that country’s current air force 
appropriations, then the United States will as likely as not 
find itself coming at the tail end of the world's great air 

Our Own Situation 

In view of the fact, which has often been stressed in these 
columns, that air power is the most effective and the most 
economical means of national defense, such a situation cannot 
be contemplated without grave misgivings. While it is not 
suggested that this country indulge in a competitive building 
program with France and Great Britain, it is essential for 


>e total approximately 


; that v 




could bring within striking distanco of the continental United 
States as well as its non-contiguous possessions. 

The geographical position of this country makes this, with 
one exception, chiefly a question of air power afloat. The 
exception is Alaska, which is only separated by a 50 mile 
stretch of water from the Asian mainland and which affords 
the easiest approach to the United States from the West. 
And Alaska, which would offer an invading air fleet a con- 
venient stepping stone for raids against our Northwestern 
States, is absolutely unprotected by aircraft. We have not a 
single air squadron, military or naval, in Alaska today. 


each of 26,000 tons, bringing the Jap 
up to that of the United States. 

But the aerial defense of the United States should not 
entirely rest upon aircraft carried to sea in ships, for the 
latter are highly vulnerable to torpedo and bombing attacks. 
This is particularly true of aircraft carriers. Not only do 
their unobstructed landing decks offer a splendid target for 
aerial bombing, but their structural strength is so much in- 
ferior to that of capital ships that aircraft bombs and torpe- 
does could do great execution among them. 

Hence, behind the first line of defense represented by tie air 
force afloat, we should maintain a second line of defense con- 
sisting of strong aircraft formations based on land. Today 
this second line of defense exists in theory only, for our 
entire offensive land air power consists of one Bombing C oup 
at Langley Field, Va., one Pursuit Group near Detroit and 
one Attack Group on the Mexican border. This makes a total 
of only twelve air squadrons, or 144 airplanes. 

It is believed that when Congress reconvenes in Deco iber, 
it will realize the paramount importance of giving the l uted 
States the air force i’ ' " " - - 


_ a e the s 
invulnerable from the air 


\’ith I 


xception in mind, the problem of national air 
I re vent the approach to the United States of a 

riking distance of the American coast. Such a 

ice of the American coast, could destroy Now 
ct incalculable damage upon the industrial and 
heart of the United States within a few hours, 
nstancos, even the capital at Washington would 


I sees itTis to meet^surh an at I 
e Atlantic or on the other side 
American waters. Our ability 


ct such an attack 
raft and aircraft 


mg program 


it Board is con- 
will meet these 

requirements of national defense. Its basic feature is to de- 
fend New York City and the industrial Atlantic seaboard 
against possible attack by aircraft. While the plan is not 
completed, it has gone far enough to determine it will be 
necessary at least to double the appropriations made for both 
Army and Navy Air Services last year, and will aim to pro- 
vide for a continuing program such as resulted in the in- 
auguration of the big battleship program. A total of 
approximately $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 will be asked from 
Congress for next year. The Army appropriation for Air 
Service last year was approximately $13,000,000 and that of 
the Navy $14,000,000. 

The recommendations for increasing appropriations will 
take into consideration the necessity of enlarging the number 
of aircraft carriers attached to the American Navy. The only 
naval craft of this kind is the Langley, while two battle 
cruisers, the Saratoga and Lexington, are being transformed 
into carriers. This will give the American Navy a total Of 
approximately 60,000 to 70,000 tons, as compared with the 
135,000 allotted the United States under the naval treaty. 
French and Italian aircraft carrier equipment is negligible, 
but England already has 87,000 tons in commission and is 
bringing its equipment up to the total allowed by the Wash- 

mission, but 


japan has only one carrier of 9,500 t< 


Flying Model of Fokker T2 

The Model Aero Engineering Co., of 1900 South 56th S 
Philadelphia, has just brought out an excellent flying mod 
of the famous U. S. Army transport monoplane T2 with whi 
Lieutenants Kelly and Macready made their historic nor-st< 
flight from New York to San Diego. Specifications of t 
model arc: Span, with ailerons, 51% in.; Chord (max 

8% in.; Length overall, 27 in.; Propeller diameter, 11 it 
Weight, 10 oz. 

The model is constructed with solid ribs and Balsa contr 
surfaces either set up ready to fly or knocked down, 
guarantee is given by the company that if erected in a 
cordance with detailed instructions and full size blueprint ti 
model will fly 150 ft. or more. 

It is the announced intention of the Model Aero Engine erii 
Co. to construct true flying models of each type of plane i 
soon as it is introduced to the public. 


Results of the National Balloon Race 

Army Balloon Piloted by Lieut. J. W. Shoptaw, Probable Winner 
H. E. Honeywell Gains Second Place 


o-.ntay 


General Efficiency Curve for Propellers 

N.A.CA. Report No. 168 

Report No. 168 of the National Advisory Committed 
Aeronautics by Walter S. Diehl, is a study of propeller 
ciency, based on the equation 


V — speed of adva 
N = revolution per 
D = diameter of th 
element under 


Y = (— ) 

It is shown that this formula may be used to obtain a 
“general efficiency curve” in addition to the well-known max- 
imum efficiency curve. These two curves, when modified 
somewhat by* experimental data, enable performance calcu- 
lations to be made without detailed knowledge of the propeller. 
Tho curves may also be used to estimate the improvement in 
efficiency due to reduction gearing, or to judge the porfor- 

A copy of Report No. 168 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 


T • 14th National Balloon Race, conducted under the aus- 
pice- of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce with the 
sanction of the National Aeronautic Association, which was 
star 1 July 4 from the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, was 
app cntlv won by the Army balloon S6, Lieut. R. Olmstead, 
pile’ and Lieut, j. W. Shoptaw, aide, who landed at Marilla, 

N. ■ approximately 500 miles from the storting place. 

Sec. 1 place will probably go to the balloon St. Louis, H. E. 

Ho- well, pilot, and P. J. McCullough, aide, who covered 450 
mil. landing at Brockton, N. Y. The third place has not 
yet eon determined as three entries covered an approximate 
di-* <■(' of 400 miles each, all of whom landed in Pennsylvania. 

~ oral contestants experienced trouble from leaky gas 
bn: and other causes. Roy F. Donaldson had to make n 

fo: : landing near Bryan, Ohio, after he discovered that his 

ri| anel did not function. The pilot and his aide jumped 
fro the balloon, when it touched ground and were slightly 
ini 'll, while the gas bag escaped with their entire outfit, 
cl c ing, instruments, and food. 

' ade T. Van Orman and H. V. Thaden, in the City of 
Ak- n. were forced down by a leaky gas bag only 75 miles 
fro the starting place, while Ralph Upson and C. G. Andrus, 
urn.:.; a parachute landing near Wnpnkoneta, Ohio, after the 
fab ■ of their balloon, the Detroit, had accidentally ripped. 

' 'Ten Rasor, withdrew from the race owing to a leaky 
bat: but took off after the other balloons, and landed near 
An ilia, Ind., 25 miles from Indianapolis. 

Where the Contestants Landed 
Y Mowing are the preliminary results of the race, with the 
or. 1 r of start of the contestants and their landing places: 

1 . 1 rmy S6. Lt. R. Olmstead, pilot ; Lt. J. W. Shoptaw, aide, 
l.anded Marilla, N. Y. 500 miles. 

2. city of Akron. W. T. Van Orman, pilot; H. V. Thaden, 
nide. Landed 5 miles N. of Hartford City, Ind.; 75 miles. 

3. ,'t. /Amis. H. E. Honeywell, pilot; P. J. McCullough, aide, 
banded Brocton, N. Y. ; 450 miles. 

4. I merican Legionnaire. Capt. C. E. McCullough, pilot; 

C. ^R. Bond, aide. Landed Frankfort Springs, Pa. ; bi 

5. V/i»f/ A6700. Lt. L. J. Lawrence, pilot; Lt. F. TV. Reichel- 
•lerfer, aide. Landed Glenn Campbell, Pa.; 400 miles. 

6. tinodyear II. J. A. Boettner, pilot; J. M. Yolton, aide, 
l.anded Freemont, Ohio; 250 miles. 

7. Detroit. Ralph Upson, pilot; C. G. Andrus, aide. Landed 
mar Wapakoneta, Ohio, 2 a. m. July 5. 150 miles. 

8. Xnvy A6698. Lt. L. J. Roth, pilot; Lt. T. B. Null, aide, 
l.anded in lake Erie. Balloon without basket or crew 
f.mnd floating 25 miles S.S.E. of Port Stanley, Ont. 

9. -Vnr y A6074. Lt. Comdr. J. p. Norfleet, pilot; Lt. J. B. 
Anderson, aide. Landed Mount Eaton, Ohio; 300 miles. 

10. City of Springfield. Roy F. Donaldson, pilot; P. A. Er- 
lai !i, aide. Landed 8 miles N.E. of Brvan, Ohio; 169 miles. 

11. Army S5. Capt. L. T. Miller, pilot; Lt. C. M. Brown, aide, 
l.anded Ford City, Pa.; 400 miles. 

12. .Vnr y A6899. Lt. F. B. Culbert, pilot; Lt. T. D. Quinn, 
aide. Landed Alliance, Ohio; 310 mile 


six inches from the end, done with an apparent endeavor to 
let the gas out as the bag struck the water. Officers at the 

fliers were attached, hope that inasmuch as the baskets of the 
Navy balloons are almost unsinkable, the two men may yet 

All of the balloons’ baskets were equipped with life pre- 
servers about the basket, it is said. These preservers ere 
lashed to the outside of the basket and would not have been 
ent off to lighten the balloon except in a very dire emergency 
over land, and certainly not by men who knew they were ap- 

Tho baskets, of very light wicker construction, aro lined 
with canvas, which under ordinary circumstances would hold 
out water. It was added that even if the basket leaked Ike 

would support the basket and its occupants. The canvas 
lining of the basket is provided with pockets. It was ex- 
plained that the clothing found in the rigging of the wrecked 
envelope may have been placed there by the aviators before 
the approach of danger in an effort to cool off. It is cus- 
tomary when flying at low altitudes to lessen the closeness of 
the basket quarters by doffing the flying suits. 

Search for the Navy Balloonists 

Two DH4’s and a Loening Air Yacht of the Army Air Ser- 
vice, from Selfridge Field, and the flying boats Nina and 
Buckeye of the Aeromarine Airways together with numbers of 
motor boats and revenue cutters made n concerted search of 
Lake Erie as soon as the Navy balloon was picked up. 

The Nina piloted by C. E. Schiller and carrying P. E. 
Easter, Cleveland manager of the company and C. Richai-ds 
as observers took a northwest course sighting the Canadian 
shore about ten miles west of Point Alma, an hour after 
starting. Striking the shore in a zigzag course, about ten 
miles off shore, the crew scanned the shore and lake through 
powerful glasses to Port Stanley, Ont, approximately fifty 
- “ without a trace of the missing lieutenants or the balloon 

t. The Nina landed at Port Stanley and a further ex- 
amination of the balloon bag disclosed that several of Che 
ropes that held the basket to the bag showed evidence of 
having been tom loose, only about half of the ropes showing 
clean cuts. Mr. Easter said some of the ropes showed evidence 
of having broken under terrific strain. 

After a short stay the Nina left Port Stanley, flying in an 
easterly-southerly direction for a search of the American shore 
and the center of the lake. The American shore was sighted 
east of Conneaut, Ohio, and a zigzag course about ten miles 
off shore followed to Cleveland, about fifty miles, without a 
trace of the missing pilots or the basket. 

Finally, on July 9, a fishing boat found the missing basket 
with the body of Lieutenant Roth strapped to it, but no trace 
of Lieutenant Null was found. It is believed that Lieutenant 
Roth died of exposure after being caught in the terrific storm 
which swept Lake Erie on July 5. 


Wright T2 Engine Passes 50 hr. Test 


of the engine, which i; 


was picked up floating by a tug 25 miles S.S.E. of Port 
Stanley, Ont., and towed to the latter place. In the netting 
of the bag there were the uniforms of the crew together with 
fooil, charts and the log book. As the supporting ropes of ' 

basket were found cut, the assnmption is that the r 

rat. loose from the gas bag on being forced down 

Ere The appendix of the bag was also found slashed about the entire run. 


E4C. This specification requires 
hours be run at the rated pox 
siderably more severe than th 
It is therefore gratifying ' 


a that the first production 


„ the fifty hours without requiring any 
repairs or adjustment whatever. The power at the end of (he 
test was practically the same as at the beginning, and the 
lption averaged 0.482 lb. per horsepower hoar for 
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Aviation and Modern City Planning 


Aviation now enters extensively into the work of city 
planning ns was evidenced in many of the exhibits displayed 
in the American Institute of Architects section of the Jubilee 
Exposition at the Grand Central Palace. Members of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America had on ex- 
hibition models of airships, airplanes and flying boats, land- 
ing field and night flying equipment and aerial photographs, 

Provision must be made, in city planning for adequate air- 
plane landing fields and airports for seaplanes. Also suit- 
able equipment in the way of beacons and proper illumination 
for night flying. Through the courtesy of the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corp. several aerial views of Greater New York are 
on display and a model camera used in taking these photo- 
graphs. 

The following statement from the Department of Recreation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation shows many of the uses of 
aerial photography in city planning. 

Uses of Aerial Photography 

"Aerial photography has enabled the city planner to see a 
city exactly as it is. Before the advent of this aid to the 
visualisation of an entire city, the only way to obtain an idea 
of the topography of a place was by survey, — an expensive 
and sometimes a lengthy process. The city planner needs to 
know not only the streets, parks, railroads and other physical 
features as shown on a city map, but also how these actually 
look at the present moment ; the extent of building in certain 
districts, the commercial development of waterfronts, the ex- 
tent of wooded areas as possible park sites, etc. 

"Before the city planner began to make use of aerial photo- 
graphy all this had to be obtained by actually visiting the 
territory. But now with the city and its suburbs laid out. 
before him in a photograph he can see at a glance the actual 
division of the land into blocks, streets and open spaces. He 
can also see exactly what portions are built on and more or 
less the density of building. 

“Aerial photography has enabled the city planner to see his 
entire territory as though he were looking down on it from 
an altitude of two or three thousand feet. This comprehen- 
sive and realistic survey of the streets, roads, parks and other 
open spaces, gives him a much more accurate idea of the sec- 
tion ke is working on than he can obtain from studying maps 
of the same territory. For his elevations, which of course 
do not show to any great extent on an aerial photograph, he 
must still go to his contour maps. 

"Many congested points both in building and traffic are 
sometimes discovered on the photograph, which otherwise 
would have meant a personal visit to the actual spots. A 
study of photography of a city sometimes shows the need of 
connecting boulevards between different parts of the city, or 
between various park areas, for the photograph will depict 
quite graphically a narrow street, for instance, which could 
he widened for a proper communication between parks or 
open spnees. 

‘•Many times the aerial photograph of a city will show how 
the railroad lines draw industries around them in contrast 
to another section which is unbuilt and without railway fa- 
cilities, Thus with the actual conditions of the plan before 
him, the planner can discover trends in housing and industrv 
and develop an idea of improvement, even before he actuallv 
viaits Hi., ''round.” 


Airway Equipment 

The American Gas Accumulator Co. of Elizabeth, N. J. 
5J2 on display models of the equipment installed by the Post 
Office Department. Four field limitation beacons ‘mark the 
limitations of the emergency landing fields. They are auto- 
matic in their operation and will bum for a period of six 
months without attention. They enable the aviator to ac- 
curately gage the dimensions of the landing field. These 
emergency landing fields are located every 20 to 25 miles 
along transcontinental airway between Chicago and Cheyenne. 
Aviation Routing Beacons are also in use by the Post Office 


Department on this route. These lights are visible in dear 
weather at n distance up to 10 or 12 miles, and are placed 

Another device developed by the American Gas Accumulator 
Co. is the Ground Wind Indicator, showing by day and night 
the direction of the wind. At night a powerful light, illum- 
inates its wings so as to form a lighted "T.” The direclion 
of the Ground Wind Indicator is visible when the aviator is 
three to five miles from the field. 

An important adjunct for use in night-flying is the Sperry 
searchlight developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., for use 
by the Post Office Department. This light is of 5,000,000/100 
candle power and is visible for about 35 miles in dear 
weather. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce compiled and had 
on display n map of the United States showing the loceiion 
of some 3000 landings fields and airports. Another map 
showed tile transcontinental route of the Air Mail Service 
from New York to San Francisco. 

The Aviation Committee of the Merchants Association of 
New York had on display a map showing the airport and 
landing field it is proposed to have established on Governors 
Island. This would provide facilities for both land mid 
water planes. At present there is but one municipal airport 
in New York City which is located at 82nd Street and the 
North River. This terminal is only suitable for flying boats 
ns no provisions are made for land machines. It is used 113 
the New York Terminal of the Acromarine Airways operating 
flying boats between New York City and adjacent const re- 

The New York-Newport Air Line, Inc., operating Locoing 
Air Yachts on a regular commuting schedule between Non- 
York and Newport, maintains an airport at 31st Street and 
the East River. 

Just as provision has been made in the past for rail and 
water terminal facilities, so must the up-to-date city in plan- 
ning for its future development, provide for adequate and 
properly equipped terminals for aircraft, both land and 
water. Tile early establishment of landing fields will give 
impetus to the increased popularity and use of aircraft. 


Bibliography of Aeronautics, 1917-1919 

This work covers the literature published from Jan. 1, 1917, 
to Dec. 31, 1919, and continues the work of the Smithsonian 
Institution issued as volume 55 of the Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, which covered the material published 
before June 30, 1909, and the work of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, as published in the Bibliography 
of Aeronautics for the years 1909 to 1916. The interruption 
of international exchanges due to the War and the great dif- 
ficulty encountered subsequent to the Armistice in collecting 
publications considered secret or confidential in character at 
the time of their issuance have accounted for the de’ay in the 
preparation of the Bibliography of Aeronautics for the voars 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 

As in the Smithsonian volume, and in the Bibliography of 
Aeronautics for the years 1909 to 1916, citations of the pub- 
lications of all nations have been included in the languages 
in which these publications originally appeared. The ar- 
rangement is in dictionary form with author and subject entry, 
and one alphabetical arrangement. Detail in the matter of 
subject reference has been omitted on account of the cost of 
presentation, but an attempt has been made to give sufficient 
cross references for research in special lines. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics will next 
present a bibliography for the years 1920 and 1921 in one 
volume. The Bibliography of Aeronautics 1917-1919, con- 
tains 49-1 pages, and may be obtained direct from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 75 cents per copy. 


An Italian Light Plane 

An Italian firm of aircraft manufacturers, the Pegna- 
Bonmartini Co. has built a light plane known as the "Ron- 
dim-" (Swallow) which was successfully flight tested some 
time ago by Cav. Renato Donnti, an Italian nee. The little 
ship was built to the designs of Signor Pegna, the designer 
of t! > four-engined P. R. B. flying boat, who lias been study- 
in" the possibilities of economical airplanes for over a year. 

Tin ''Rondine” is, as may be seen from the accompanying 
illust rations a cantilever monoplane somewhat reminiscent of 
the Aachen glider which W. Klemperer flew at the second 

pi meeting. The engine mounting, on the other hand. 

ml ,i . losely resembles that of the English light plane “Wren*'. 
\Vj,i; 1 he latter the “Rondine” has in common such features 
a, , , control, low landing speed and high power loading, 

nltl„' .*--h it3 weight is somewhat greater, on account of the 
ro,lui 'hoi gear of the engine and a stronger landing gear. 

Xio question of a suitable engine delayed the trials of this 
nl: ,, ' 10 for a considerable time. It was first intended to 

mi- Mo for the purpose, an A. B. C. motorcycle engine 



was substituted. Fitted with latter, the “Rondine” flew at 
tile first trial, being found very stable and sensitive to the 
controls. Although the machine can fly at an altitude of 100 
motor- with the engine throttled down to 3.8 hp. (3000 r.p.m.), 
for safe flying 5.8 hp. (3600 r.p.m.) is used. The minimum 
gliding angle is 1 in 14 and the power loading, at full 
power. 36 kg./hp. Tile maximum speed is estimated at 70 
hm.ii.h. and the minimum speed at 40 km.p.h. 

Tlio specifications of the “Rondine” are as follows: 



The Case of the “America” 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. has presented to a 
Royal Commission in England a broad claim for an award 
to i\ based upon the fact that the British government, having 
purchased the original “America” at a time of great need in 


1914, built or caused to be built a very large number of flying 
boats during the war, all based on the design and invention of 
the “America.” 

This claim has been denied upon the ground that the sale of 
the "America” without a specific reservation that the sale did 
not include the right to copy the design, constituted a “dedi- 
cation to the Crown” of all ideas in the design not covered by 
valid patents. The Commission further stated that its decision 
was influenced by the fact that the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp. in America, built a large number of ships and motors 
for the British government and was paid for them. 

The decision means that the Curtiss Company c’nims in 
England are patent claims, and should be prosecuted as such, 
in the courts, rather than broad claims of an equitable char- 
acter to be settled by negotiation. 

The Curtiss directors have not decided upon any further 
step to be taken in the matter, which is, in reality, only one 
phase of larger negotiations now being carried forward in 
Europe covering past, present and future use of Curtiss 
patents and inventions concerning planes and engines by 
European governments. 


Model Airplane Tournament 

Col. Bion J. Arnold and Maj. R. W. Schroeder, formerly 
of U. S. Army Air Service, are prominently identified in 
promoting a tournament for model airplanes in Chicago, the 
tentative dates having been set for Aug. 17 and Ang. 18. The 
places possibly may be in Grant Park, Washington Park, or 
in the huge auditorium of the Municipal Pier. 

Fridnv noon, June 15, at an executive committee meeting 
of the Air Board of Chicago, Colonel Arnold, who is president 
of the Board, pledged himself to have five hundred dollars 
in the bank available to the model airplane aompetition com- 
mittee which is composed of Terence Vincent, R. W. Schroeder, 
W. L. Brock. ^ ^ ds d * f 

the South Park Commissioners, Chicago, lias offered the co- 
operation of his entire department to help make the tourna- 
ment successful. Walter Wright of the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Works, James P. Ward of the North Parks district, 
and Theodore Smergnlski of the west Parks all have likewise 

offered to cooperate. 

The events agreed upon include a fifty-yard straight flight, 
hand-launched duration flight, scale model competition (50 
per cent for performance, 25 per cent each for workmanship 
and design), original model contest (30 per cent for design, 
30 per cent performance, 30 per cent workmanship), and an 
open competition for models not powered with rubber. 


Airships Inc. Plant Busy 

Work is being started at the plant of Airships Inc., Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., on three TC airships, on a contract recent- 
ly awarded by the Air Service. 

The TC ship is the latest large sized training ship in use 
by the lighten' than air branch of the Army Air Service. 
It has a capacity of 200,600 cu. ft., an overall length of 
195.81 ft. and a maximum diameter of 44.54 ft. The ships 
carry a crew of six men, and have a cruising radius of 1630 
miles at 47 m.p.h. and a maximum speed of 60 m.p.h. They 
are powered with two Wright Type I engines, mounted on 
outriggers just forward of midships of the car. 

It is expected that all three of these ships will be delivered 
and in service within a year. 


New Airplane Propeller 

The Finnish government aircraft factory at Snndham, near 
Helsingfors, recently completed tests of a new type of pro- 
peller which was found generally satisfactory when tried 
at a speed of 185 km.p.h. 

At present the factory is without special machinery for its 
manufacturing but will probably obtain it from abroad, Con- 
sul Leslie A. Davies, Helsingfors, Finland, reports. 
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U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIR FORCES 



TION 


July 16, 


Army Orders 

Order assigning Capt- Victor Parks, jr. A.S. from Ft. 
Banning to Maxwell Field is revoked. 

Maj. John B. Brooks, A.S. relieved from duty at Hd. 3rd 
Corps Area, Baltimore; assigned to Tactical School, Langley 
Field, as student. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Sclff, A.S. relieved from duty at 
Crissv Field; assigned to duty in Philippine Dept. To sail 
about Sept. 23. 1923. 

First Lieut. Clarence P. Talbot, A.S. relieved as assistant 
professor at University of Illinois, Urbana, 111.; assigned to 
dutv in Hawaiian Dept. To sail for Honolulu about Sept. 
25, 1923. 

Capt. Donald P. Muse, A.S. relieved from duty with Org. 
Res. 5tli Corps Area; assigned to duty with Hawaiian Dept. 
To sail about Aug. 28, 1923. 

The following Air Service officers are transferred from the 
continental United States to the Hawaiian Dept. : Capt. Hugh 
M. Elmendorff; First Lieuts. Joseph P. Stromme, Merrill D. 
Mann, Henry E. Woodridge, William K. Moran, Louie C. 
Mallorv, Claire L. Chenault, Harold L. Clark, Albert F. 
Hogenborger. Carl W. Pvle, Charles M. Cummings, Guv L. 
McNeill, Paul C. Wilkins. Oscar Montban. Henrv W. Kunkel ; 
Sec. Lieuts. Fred C. Fishbnck, Carlyle W. Grnybeal. 

Resignation of Capt. Alfonzo Gibson, A.S. was accepted 
by the President- 

Transferred to Air Service for appointment as Flying 
Cadet: to Scott Field Pvte. 1st Cl. Otto Wienecke, S. C. 
Ross Field, Calif.; to Brooks Field Corp. Willis H. Kennedy, 
9th Inf., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. and Pvte. John J. Roselle. 

Corp. Harvey N. Martin. A. S. Langley Field; to Scott 
Field for appointment as Flying Cadet. 

Leave of absence of one month granted to Maj. John D. 
Rcnrdnn, A. S. 

Maj. John C. Me Donnell, A. S. relieved as assistant pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, M. I. T. Cambridge, 
Mass.; assigned to duty in Philippine Dept.; to sail for 
Manila about Sept. 22, 1923, from San Francisco. 

Maj. George L. Lowell, Jr., A. S. relieved from dutv at 
Bolling Field, D. C. upon arrival of Maj. William H. Gar- 
rison, A. S. ; assigned to duty in Hawaiian Dept. ; to sail for 
Honolulu about Aug. 4, 1923, from San Francisco. 

Howard Miller Fey, appointed as second lieutenant. Air 
Service from civil life, assigned to duty at Brooks Field, 
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U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Orders to Officers 

Lt. (jg) Dixwoll Ketcham, U.S.N. — Detached Aircraft 
Squadrons, Scouting Fleet; to conn. f.o. U.S.S. Richmond and 
on board when commissioned. 

Ens. James E. Hamilton, U.S.N. — Detached Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads ; to Naval Air Station, Pens: ola, 
Fla. 

Ens, Herbert V. Perron, U.S.N. — - Detached Air raft 
Squadrons Battle Fleet to Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Andrew T. Lamore, U.S.N. — Detached R. Bar :icks 
Hampton Roads, Va. : to U.S.S. Langley. 

Ch. Mach. Ernest J. Leonard, U.S.N. — Detached U.S.S, 
Wright; to U.S.S. Rochester. 

Lt. Comdr. Harold R. Keller, U.S.N. — Detached 1 3.S. 
Langley ; to eonn. f.o. U.S.S. Raleigh and on boai 1 as 
engineer^ ^ “Jj iam s"n. D etached U.S.S. ’ain- 
bridge; to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Jesse G. Johnson, U.S.N. — Detached 1 S.S. 
Humphreys ; to U.S.S. Langley. 

Captain Christy Solos at Pensacola 

Before being detached from the Naval Air Station at Pen- 
sacola, Capt. H. H. Christy, who for nearly four care 
has been Commandant of the Station, signalised his departure 
by taking a solo flight in one of the N9 seaplanes. Although 

capacity, Captain Christy has always felt the lure of tli ■ air 
and lias chalked up a heavy score of flying hours to his credit 

struction in the actual control of a plane incident to his 
duties at the Naval Air Station, and his solo flight a week 
•go was a fitting climax to his tour of duty at Pensacola. 

Captain Christy will command the U.S.S. California, flag- 
ship of the Battle Fleet. 

Navy and Marine Fliers at Media, Pa. 

Two planes from the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 
and two planes from the Marino Flying Field, Quantico. Vn. 
flew to Media, Pa., for demonstration and exhibition during 
the aerial show given under the auspices of the Media Chamber 
of Commerce on Saturday, June 30. The planes returned the 
following day. 

The Anacostia planes were an MOl piloted by Lient. G. 
R. Pond, U.S.N.R.F., and a VE9 piloted by Sec. Lieut. L 
R. Sanderson, U.S.M.C. Quantico furnished a Martin Bomber 
piloted by First Lient. Walter F. Hollenberg, U.S.M.C.. and 
a VE9 piloted by First Lieut. William T. Evans, U. S. M. C. 
Aerial Circus at Pensacola 

A flying circus was held over Pensacola during the Florida 
American Legion Convention at that city on June 16. Six 
five plane formations took part, followed by serial acrobatics. 
Various types of Naval planes were represented in the demon- 


■ceently made a threi 


at Ft. Bragg, 

Capt. George S. Warren. 

Langley Field, Va.; assigned 

of summer training duties at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Tech. Scrgt. Lee E. Brown, A. S. from Panama Canal 
Dept, to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Tech. Sergt. Robert Hornby, G8th Serv. Sqn. A. S., Kelly 
Field. Tex.; to Panama Canal Dept. 

Following enlisted men sent to Brooks Field, Tex. for ap- 
pointment ns flying cadets : Corp. Michael Arendas and Pvte. 

Roy A. Nieol, Bolling Field ; Corp. Loren W. Darst, Chanute 
Field : Pvtes. Dewey A. Bnrch and Ivan L. WoKT, Crissv 
Field; Sergt. Harold D. Johnson. Langley Field; Pvtes. 

Alexander E. Cabana and Ted Mosely. Mitchel Field. 

See. Lieut. Francis Borgia Kane, A. S. is transferred to 
Coast Artillery Corps and relieved from duty at Brooks c 

Field. Tex. Naval Air Station San Diego 

Leave of nlisenee of one month and fifteen days is granted The Naval Air Station at San Diego had a Navy boolh on 
First Lieut. Evers Abbey, A. S. exhibition during the Elk’s Circus at Balboa Park, San Diego 

Maj. John A. Pacgelow. A. S., Scott Field, HI.; desig- during the last two weeks in June. The exhibit included a 

nated act. commandant of Balloon and Airship School dur- very interesting Naval Aviation display, with aerial gnnnory 

ing temp, absence of Col. Chalmers G. Hall, A. S. equipment, aerial bombs airplane cameras and photogrn ..lis, 

r — . — e -i -e < — " : - ‘1 First Lieut. together with a complete driving gear and field ordnance. 

uty as student Aerial Navigation Course 

A more advanced course in aerial navagation has been in- 
ited as part of the oonrse of instruction for naval aviators 
’ensaeola. The new featur * " ' 


spection trip to the Naval Air Station, Lakehnrst, 
and the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. Captain 
Johnson was very much impressed by the varied activities 
at the Aircraft Factory and the amount of work being 
turned out. 


Fred S. Borum, A. S. 

Capt. Warner B. Gates, A. 
at A. S. Tactical School ; to 
First Lieut. George F. Pi 
pita!, ordered to report 


3., Walter Reed Hos- 
ing board. 

Placed upon retired list: 1st Sergt. John J. Devine. 96th 
Bomb. Sqn. Langley Field; Staff Sergt. Edwin R. Taylor, 
IS Airsh. Co., Aberdeen. 
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Miscellaneous Notes 

; ommander A. C. Read is visiting the Department to get 
,,]j available information on latest developments and plans, 
i is revamping the War College rules pertaining to avia- 

i m Thursday, June 14, regular mail trips with the DT4 
- ilmie were commenced to Hampton Roads. Since com- 
ling the runs, the plane has made a round trip every 
([ • . and the T2 engine installed in this plane has stood np 
V, V well. The water and oil cooling systems presented a 
lit V difficulty, but tests have brought out the faults, and it 
is : iroposed to make subsequent trips under as adverse con- 
,i; ,ns as possible in order to give the T2 engine a thorough 
t r The engine in this plane has had forty five hours 
. ... the last! overiiaul, and 195 hr. 19 min. total time. 

Comdr. P. N. L. Bellinger called at the Bureau of 
A I .mill tics, on Thursday, June 14. He is now on leave, 
I. will be on duty with the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 

|,o aviation detail for the light cruiser, Richmond, con- 
ng of Lt. H. B. Sallada and Lt. D. Ketcham and seven 
i i. is now in training at Philadelphia and will report on 
I rd the Richmond when that vessel is placed in commission. 

I - expected that Lient. W. M. Fellers, who designed the 
1 sent type of catapult will be sent to temporary duty on 
1 .rd the Richmond during the foreign cruise of that ves- 

,r. Comdr. E. M. Pace has reported for duty in the Bur- 
. of Aeronautics, and is relieving Lt. C. N. Liquid in the 
' ntenance Section. Lieutenant Liquid will leave soon to 
a nd the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

■iiring the past week the first DT2 plane manufactured 
I she L.W.F. Co. successfully underwent trials as a sea- 
ii*. ne, the land plane trials are still underway. 

I t. Comdr. M. A. Mitclier and Lt. David Rittenhouse on 
.Tine 13 tested out the first UOl at the Naval Aircraft Factory 
i Philadelphia and prononneed the ship an excellent flying 

Lt. B. G. Leighton is in the hospital, having been operated 
I., for appendicitis. 

Part of the Air Force, Pacific Fleet has been authorized 
to operate in Puget Sound, and another part in Honolulu, 
subject to available transportation. 

Capt G. W. Steele, U. S. N. has been designated by the 
Secretary of the Navy to command the Airship ZR3, which 
i- being built in Germany. Captain Steele will report to Lake- 
burst shortly, it is understood, to study the ZR1 before sail- 
ing for Germany. 

Capt. H. C. Must in, executive officer of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics is reported to be confined at his home by a severe 

Capt. A. W. Johnson, of the Bureau. 


New Training Plane to be Selected 

The need for a training plane for Naval aviators that 
would he suitable for instruction in different phases of Naval 
A tuition has led the Bureau of Aeronautics to take steps to 
seh-ot a new plane, from various modern types being sub- 
mit! -d. This plane will be a successor to the Curtiss N9, 
the Navy standard training plane for the past seven years. 

MI of the planes nnder consideration are adaptable, by 
eh. .using landing gear, to either sea or land flying, and nrc 

niaehine gunnery and bombing. The planes will he assem- 
bled at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., where they 
will undergo extensive trials. The following planes will be 


Hoeing Training pla. 
Glenn Martin Trainir 
luff Daland “HN1” 
M.. 'ton Wright “Chu 
■•light modified "Ot 


’Training plane, 
mmy” Training pit 
II" Training plane 
oped by the Naval 


ift Factory. 


Helium for 


the ZR1 


Cnough helium has been received at the Naval Air Station 
Lakeliurst, N. J. to inflate the fleet airship ZR1 the us- 
ably of which is now nearly complete at that station. The 
■acity of the ZR1 is 2,115,000 cu. ft. 


Rudderless, Lands Safely 

One of the most daring and s 


with i 


of his 


which Griggs is a 
Hampton Roads. While living font 
1200 ft. the aviator just behind Griggs 
fly off. This left Griggs without means 

No one who saw can dearly describe 
Griggs side slipped and glided 


n at a height of 
the latter’s rudder 
s of steering the 


fishstakes, vessels, docks and houses ant 
in the harbor unhurt, a matter of 
linutes after Hie accident happened. He then 


plane to the hangari? at the Naval Air Statioi 

jammed. 

The plam 
(1-T-l) wh 


question was Douglas torpedo 
holds the weight carrying ret 
me at nayton, April 17, 1923. 

J Air Squadrons in New York 


>r 1201) ft, 

landed in 
about five 


ty-fon 


planes, three aircraft tenders and approximately 
600 men, under command of Capt. W. R. Gher- 
ardi, U.S.N., reached New York July 3 from the naval 
air station at Hampton Roads. Va. The aviation force is 
cn route for Newport, R. I., whither it has been ordered for 
summer training. The two plane divisions are commanded 
by Lt. Comdrs. H. T. Bartlett and J. Comfort, and carry 
approximately 140 men, while the three tenders — Wright, 
Teal and Sandpiper — carry the remaining 460. This force 
is to return to Hampton Roads in September. 

On July 4 four planes of these divisions participated in 
the exercises of Independence Day, and accompanied the S. S. 
Leviathan out to sea a certain distance. 

The planes with their tenders are anchored in the North 
River near 15Sth Street. 


Phol 


^graphic Map for Mariro 

for the Marine 


Mai 


400 miles of road in the vicinity of Washington are 
mapped by a photographic plane, thus providing mea 
minute study of the area of operations. In this conni 
the tri-lens mapping camera recently acquired by the 
is getting a thorough test. Operations are being cond 
from the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

Speed Courses at San Diego 

A 25 kilometer and a 3 kilometer speed course have been 


t the Naval Air 


n establishing flight records. 


go. Cal: 


COMING AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

DOMESTIC 

Oct. I -3 — National Airplane Races. St. Louis, Mo. 
Late Fall — Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race 
FOREIGN 

- International Aero Exhibition. Gothen- 
burg, Sweden 


& 2 ?r 

A “ 31 - 
Aug. 5- - 
26 

Sept. 23- 


Cher- 

— Gordon Bennett Balloon Race. Brussels. 
Belgium 

— Schneider Maritime Aviation Trophy 
Race, Cowes, Isle of Wivht. England 

— Entries close for French Engine compe- 





WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
*■ CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 

I. dia S „ d REN *Y|, L , T OR^LIBERTY lpS5° BS Uid I 
: Hiih LUt* wSw: F D'ui3mun°”coM5uc 


COMPLETE YOUR FILES 


SIMPLICITY 


THE PETREL 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 


‘ Shoot the Works" 


BREEZY POINT LODGE 


Canucks- A vros-DeHs-Flying Boat: 

Ships and Parts in Stock 
Now Ready for Delivery 

WRITE FOR PRICES 

JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 
Design, Construction and Production Problems. 


AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 

Those desiring photographs of any phase of aviation ii 
the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessories, ai 

GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

GOOD AS EVER 

American Propeller & MPg. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

o 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CURTISS OX-5 ENGINES 


EDWARD P. WARNER 


:ambkidgb, mam. 


July 10, 1923 


TION 



EQUIPPED AND READY TO FLY 


Here they are — six men who have just finished their course at the 
Curtiss Flying School, with the machines presented to them upon 
their graduation. Each one knows his plane — conditioning and 
assembling it, and installing the motor each one procured for him- 
self at nominal cost, was part of the required work. 

How different from the early days! Then, learning to fly meant 
five thousand dollars- — and another five for a ship. Even since the 
war, though the cost of instruction has been greatly decreased, the 
price of the plane itself has still been beyond reach of the majority. 

It remains for the Curtiss Exhibition Company to offer to men 
interested in aviation, for sport or for business, a combination of 
instruction, plus equipment, at a price within the means of almost 
anyone. 

Fire Hundred Dollars for Instruction and Plane Less Motor 

For details as to terms, curriculum, enrollment dates, etc., 

Write for Flying School Booklet 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY 

GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 



Trade Mark 


“A Battle Ship Mast 10,000 Feet High” 


is the designation that 
has been given to the 
Navy M01 all-metal 
airplane, a product of 
the Glenn L. Martin 
organization. 

The development of this 
plane, of which six have 
been built for experi- 
mental purposes, called 
for an unusual amount 
of research work because 
of the many really new 
features in its design 


and construction. 

But the fact that it has 
passed the many and ex- 
haustive Navy tests and 
that thirty-eight addition- 
al machines of this de- 
sign have been ordered, 
speaks volumes for the 
utility and correctness of 
this new creation in aero- 
nautics, as well as for the 
ability and progressive- 
ness of the organization 
responsible for it. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Cleveland 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


